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The Grasslands International Steeplechase 


Some books cannot be judged by 
their cover. One of the National Spore 
ing Library’s little treasures is a modest 
appearing, paper bound volume titled 
The Grasslands International Steeplechase. 
Its outward appearance only hints at the 
turf lore within the covers. Compiled at 
Gallatin, Tennessee by John Gourlay 
and illustrated with 21 Paul Brown 
crayon drawings, it was published in 
“*931 in a limited edition of 200 copies. It 
' arely comes available on the market and 
is valued by ’chasing fans, sporting art 
and book collectors. The NSL is for¬ 
tunate to have recently acquired a copy, 
an important piece of America’s turf his¬ 
tory. The following is taken from the 
volume. 

The race which directly led up to the 
conception of the Grasslands Inter¬ 
national was the Grasslands Inaugural 
Steeplechase held May Nth, the Monday 
following the Kentucky Derby of 1930. A 
temporary brush course a mile and a 
quarter in circumference; a piece of plate 
donated by one of the Grasslands Ad¬ 
visory Committee, the Duke of Beaufort, 
ten starters, great enthusiasm from the 
groups of spectators fresh from the Derby, 
and finally the suggestion of a race for 
America to emulate the Liverpool Grand 
National. 

This Inaugural Race was won by 
Byron Hilliard riding his beautiful chest¬ 
nut gelding, Red Gold. As steeplechases 
so, this first race was of little importance, 
kt its far reaching results were surpris¬ 
ing, for after the event a representative 
group of sportsmen, thrilled with the 
natural beauty of the course and its pos¬ 
sibilities, proposed that a steeplechase 
course of unique merit should be built. 


An examination of the terrain con¬ 
vinced artist Paul Brown, author of 
Aintree, Past and Present, that a course 
simulating Aintree could be laid out with 
the added advantage over Aintree that 
tens of thousands of people could see 
every obstacle in the race from the slop¬ 
ing sides of the bowl-like field, and that 
every obstacle could be seen from every 
other obstacle. 

The day after the'Inaugural Race, 
flags were tentatively placed marking the 
location of 14 obstacles around the edge 
of the grass land, a mile and seven fur¬ 
longs in circumference. Plans were made 



Grasslands International Steeplechase course 
designed and illustrated by Paul Brown. 


to divert one stream branch into another 
by a canal, and the obstacle near this 
canal is now known as the Canal Turn 
Fence simulating that jump on the Ain¬ 
tree course. 

With the advice of Mr. Brown who 
furnished diagrams and data, the Grass¬ 
lands construction crew erected the ob¬ 
stacles, built the canal, diverted the 
stream, filled in depressions, turfed and 
seeded other spots, and the Grasslands 
International Course came into being. In 
building the fences an effort was made to 
make them of the calibre of those at Ain¬ 
tree, and, while gorse and thorn were 
not available, there was obtainable an 
abundance of cedar which proved excel¬ 
lent for the purpose. 

A specially designed press was built 
which enabled cedar trees to be packed 
in bundles of great rigidity. These bundles 
were placed in position, sunk three feet 
in the ground with strong wooden rails 
on each side tightly pulled together with 
bolts and nuts. Four and a half feet 
through at the base sloping to about two 
feet of thickness at the top, they are as 
solid as a wall. Mr. Brown, who was 
largely responsible for design of the 
fences, said that eleven thousand cedar 
trees alone had gone into the making of 
these obstacles. The cedars were then 
trimmed to the proper height and the 
resulting fence was so stiff that a man 
could walk on it. When the course was 
completed, sportsmen from all over were 
invited to inspect it, and one and all, in¬ 
cluding some who had seen the great 
race courses of the world, said the course 
was without doubt the most beautiful 
they had ever seen. 

To avoid complications with other 







sporting events, the selection of the date 
for the race was a matter of great consi¬ 
deration, and December sixth was chosen 
after a careful analysis of forty years 
weather records for Tennessee, when it 
was found that this date had never proven 
to be an extremely cold or freezing day 
for Sumner County, which is 165 miles 
south of Lexington, Kentucky and due 
West of Pinehurst, North Carolina. 

His Majesty, Alphonso XIII, then 
King of Spain, when advised of the race, 
offered a Gold Cup as a perpetual chal¬ 
lenge trophy. 

The original brochure describing the 
course and outlining the plans for the 
first running of the Grasslands Inter¬ 
national Steeplechase read in part as 

follows: THE GRASSLANDS 

INTERNATIONAL STEEPLECHASE 
($5,000 added) 

By subscription of $50 if declared in, on or 
before November twenty-fourth. By subscrip¬ 
tion of $100 if declared in after November 
twenty-fourth. Starters $100 extra, making 
the total liability respectively $150 or $200. 
With $5,000 added, of which $1,000 to the se¬ 
cond, the third to save his stake. Weight: 155 
lbs. Horses at starting that have never won a 
steeplechase allowed 5 lbs. Overweight allowed. 
Riders to be acceptable to the stewards. 

FOUR MILES AND ONE-HALF 
OVER THE GRASSLANDS 
INTERNATIONAL COURSE 

NOMINATIONS CLOSE BY NOON 
DECEMBER 1st, 1930 
TO THE SECRETARY 
GRASSLANDS INTERNATIONAL 
STEEPLECHASE 
at either 

THE RACE HORSE TAVERN, 
GALLATIN, TENNESSEE, 
Telephone, Gallatin 500 

“In establishing the Grasslands Inter¬ 
national Steeplechase course, an oppor¬ 
tunity will be afforded American owners 
to subject their best horses to an acid test 
which will determine their qualifications 
to go on for the final test—the English 
Grand National. It will be both an object 
lesson and a stimulating incentive to 
American breeders, owners, and riders 
to produce the highest type of steeple¬ 
chaser necessary to win the Grasslands 
International.’^ 

“The course starts on the far side of 
the Peytona Brook from the Members’ 
Enclosure and the finish line, and five 
plain fences are negotiated before the 
runners come to first open ditch. After 
this, the horses go out into the country, 
jumping four more plain fences, the 
course being on a gradual incline up to 
this point. The ground now falls away 
and two open ditches are jumped before 
the water, which is at the bottom of the 


“Marks in the turf showed that some horse took off as above at the big third and got over” 


incline, and then comes the canal turn 
fence, after jumping which the runners 
swing sharply to the left. They now con¬ 
tinue as on the previous circuit until the 
23rd obstacle—the last open ditch—is 
negotiated, following which, at the bot¬ 
tom of the hill, the horses keep to the left 
rail, leaving out the water and canal turn 
fences and finish over the three plain 
fences jumped in the first circuit of the 
course. 

“Stabling may be reserved a month 
before the race on Grasslands Downs, 
and a schooling course with similar fences 
to those on the International course will 
be available for horses entered in the 
race.” 

“This new course has been designed 
under the supervision of Mr. Paul Brown 
and Mr. Eric Atterbury. The former has 
made a more detailed study of the Ain- 
tree course than any other American, 
and is the author of a book on the sub¬ 
ject. Mr. Atterbury has ridden the Ain- 
tree course, as well as many other steeple¬ 
chase courses in various parts of the 
world.” 

Hundreds of sport-loving men and 
women from all over America had as¬ 
sembled to see the testing of America’s 
replica of the historic Grand National, 
held December 6, 1930. Seventeen steeple¬ 
chase horses were in the paddock, ready 


to go at the sound of the hunting horn 
to battle for the glory of winning thy^ 
Inaugural Grasslands International 
Steeplechase, and for the honor of hav¬ 
ing the winner’s name engraved on the 
golden Challenge Cup offered by H.M. 
Alphonso XIII, then King of Spain. 

Of the seventeen horses there, four 
were American bred. Alligator, Mrs. 
M.K. Stevenson’s veteran son of Iron 
Grey; Bandmaster, J.W. Lawrence’s Pitts¬ 
burgh contender; Red Gold, by Ilex out 
of Grace Jackson, owned by Byron Hil¬ 
liard of Kentucky; and Maitland, the 
chestnut gelding who carried the colors 
of Austin Niblack, the master of the 
Ontwentsia Hunt, were the only Amer¬ 
ican bred horses in that field. Of the rest, 
three were foaled in France—Le Digard, 
from the Dorwood Stable of Victor 
Emanuel, and Sardaneza, and Libertin 
VIII both from the Fox Chapel Stud of 
Edgar]. Kaufmann of Pittsburgh. The re¬ 
maining ten horses, including the three 
English “visitors” who had made the 
long journey to Grasslands, were bred in 
either England or Ireland. Stephen San¬ 
ford was represented by the splendc 
gelding Mount Etna, himself a winner 
over part of the Grand National Course, 
and at one time a contender for “Na¬ 
tional” honors, while Mrs. John Hay 
Whitney’s colors were carried by Rose 




Dunstan, an aged bay mare by the Irish 
sire St. Dunstan. 

Mrs. Plunkett Stewart with Bally 
Yarn, Allison Stern with Waverley Star, 
Mrs. R.R. McCormick with Aspiration, 
he Winding Creek Farms with Irish 
Lad, and John E. Madden and William 
Woodard with Silver Dawn II were all 
American owners whose hopes rested on 
imported horses. Of the three visiting 
horses, Mrs. Alexander Brown’s Kilbairn 
was Irish bred, while Mr. W.L. Newell’s 
St, Roy, and Manambar owned by Mr. 
E.B. Skey were both foaled in England. 

As the time approached for the 
horses to go to the post, Alligator was 
established as a firm favorite at 3-5 while 
Le Digard was next at 3-1. 

Fourteen patrol judges under the 
leadership of Mason Houghland, Master 
of the Harpeth Hills Hunt, in hunting 
uniforms and mounted on hunters trooped 
out on to the course. Conspicuous even 
among the bright scarlet splashes of color 
as they rode to take up their positions at 
the fences, were the distinctive chrome 
yellow livery of the Grasslands Hunt. 

The last jockey had weighed in, the 
trainers had finished saddling their 
charges, and with owners and friends 
’='onversing with jockeys the last few 
.ninutes passed slowly before the order 
came “Jockeys, up, please!” 
jump, the race is described in vivid 
detail, with only four horses going into 
the 22nd fence.) 

Alligator moved up to Waverley Star 
after jumping the twenty^second fence at 
the top of the hill, and they raced neck 
and neck as a terrific pace down the hill 


over the Pond Ditch and swung into the 
straight side by side, over the twenty- 
fourth fence they jumped as one, and 
then at the penultimate fence Alligator 
fell, and Waverley Star, swerving to the 
left to avoid the fallen favorite, slipped 
up on the flat some yards after landing 
over the fence. 

Plumb remounted the gallant Alli¬ 
gator, jumped the last fence, and passed 
the Judge’s Stand in solitary state, while 
Bally Yarn, completing the course some 
time after him was place second, with 
Maitland, the only other to finish, third, 
Mr. Skey having pulled up Manambar 
after jumping the twenty-fourth fence. 
The remaining runners had either fallen, 
refused or had pulled up. 

The winner, whose time for the race 
—11 minutes 5 seconds, is remarkably 
good when one considers that in spite of 
the excellent natural condition of the 
sod the going was exceedingly wet and 
slippery, is a twelve year old chestnut 
gelding by Iron Grey out of Florida, and 
is home bred. It was his first attempt over 
fences of the type of the International 
Course, he having previously raced over 
timber with pronounced success. The se¬ 
cond horse. Bally Yarn, is an imported 
eight year old bay gelding who was bred 
in Ireland, and is by Royal Weaver out of 
Ballianamona, while Maitland, the third 
is another American bred horse, by that 
prolific sire Sir Martin out of Maggie 
Maitland. 

Some comments on the Race by 
gentlemen who are well qualified to ex¬ 
press authoritative opinions may give a 
comparative point of view: 


Mr. Richard Danielson, M.F.H. The 
Groton Hunt, and Editor of “The Sports¬ 
man” telegraphed: “Sincere congratula¬ 
tions on the wonderful success of Grass¬ 
lands International Steeplechase and 
everything connected with it. Could not 
have been better done or more interest¬ 
ing and stimulating. Certain this will 
become American Classic.” 

Mr. Henry G. Vaughan, M.F.H. 
The Norfolk Hunt, then Secretary now 
President of the Masters of Foxhounds 
Association of America wrote as follows: 
“The Grasslands Race Meeting and the 
events connected therewith were bril¬ 
liantly successful and beautifully put on 
and run, and the arrangements and 
detail carried out very, very well. It all 
meant a tremendous amount of imagina¬ 
tion, thought and work. I congratulate 
you most heartily, and thank you for my 
exceptionally interesting and good time.” 

Paul Brown, the noted sporting ar¬ 
tist wrote: “My congratulations to, you 
for the great show you staged last Satur¬ 
day. It was the most sensational and 
dramatic ’chase I have ever seen.” 

The result of the race and summary 
of the runners is as follows: 

Mr. M.K. Stevenson’s ALLIGATOR, aged, 
chestnut gelding by Iron Grey-Florida 

.Mr. Chas. Plumb 1. (fell) 

Mr. W. Plunkett Stewart’s BALLY YARN, 
aged, bay gelding, by Royal Weaver- 

Ballinamona.Mr. J.E. Ryan 2. (fell) 

Mr. Austin H. Niblack’s MAITLAND, aged, 
chestnut gelding, by Sir Martin-Maggie 
Maitland.Mr. W. Breen 3. (fell) 

Also ran: 

Mr. E.B. Skey’s MANAMBAR 

.Owner (pulled up) 

Dorwood Stable’s LE DIGARD 

.W. Collins (refused) 

Mrs. G. Alexander Brown’s KILBAIRN 

.E. Atterbury (pulled up) 

Mrs. R.R. McCormick’s ASPIRATION 

.E. Fitzpatrick (fell) 

Mrs. John Hay Whitney’s ROSE DUNSTAN 

.Mr. W. Streett (fell) 

Mr. W.L. Newell’s ST ROY.Owner (fell) 

Mr. Byron Hilliard’s RED GOLD 

.N. Weeks (fell) 

Eox Chapel Stud’s SARDANEZA 

.J.C. Hamilton (refused) 

Mr. Stephen Sanford’s MOUNT ETNA 

.L. Veitch (slipped up) 

Mr. Wm. Woodard’s SILVER DAWN II 

. K. Carson (fell) 

Eox Chapel Stud’s LIBERTIN VIII 

. C. White (fell) 

Winding Creek Farms IRISH LAD 

.J. Pearson (fell) 

Mr. J.S. Lawrence’s BANDMASTER 

. D. Hutt (fell) 

Mr. Allison Stern’s WAVERLEY STAR 
.Mr. J. Skinner (slipped up) 



“The pond Ditch—Waverly Star hits fence but stays up, Alligator jumps clearly^’ (and goes on 
to win) 






















The winner trained by H. Plumb, at 
East Norwich, Long Island, time 11 
minutes 5 seconds, won by a distance. 

Perhaps no ’chase ever sprung into 
such classic prominence and public ap' 
proval on its initial running as did the 
Grasslands International. William 
Streett reported in The Sportsman's 
January 1932 issue, “The Grasslands In^ 
ternational Steeplechase for The King of 
Spain Gold Gup was put on this year in 
an even more splendid and thorough 
manner than it was in the first running 
last year ... I know of no other race 
meeting in the country that is put on 
more lavishly or managed more efficient' 
ly. Joe Thomas and John Gourlay can' 
not be praised high enough for having 
carried this thing through.” 

Sadly an item from The Sportsman, 
1933 reports the short lived Grasslands 
International Steeplechase, “We were all 
sorry this year not to get another chance 
to ride over that wonderful course at 
Grasslands for The King of Spain Gup 
but the Depression has put that meeting 
out of business which is a great pity. It 
was the hardest course in this country 
and made us all think we were riding in 
the Grand National.” 

Paul Brown - 
America’s Sporting Artist 

by Kathleen Beer 

Most anyone who is familiar with 
polo, foxhunting, steeplechasing and 
other equestrian sports is bound to have 
heard of this artist Paul Brown. His work 
was highly visible from 1930 until his 
death in 1958. Many of us were cap' 
tivated by his charming children’s books, 
and by his striking volumes on racing, 
showing and polo. The number of books 
he wrote and illustrated is simply stag' 
gering — about thirty'five — not to meii' 
tion the hundred or more he illustrated 
for other prominent horsemen of his 
day. 

But who was Paul Brown? 

Brown was born in southern Mill' 
nesota, but settled into New York’s 
Greenwich Village when he was about 
six years old. He was already drawing 
and was primarily attracted to animals. 
One supposition is that the horses and 
dogs at the fire station near his house 
were the only animals in the city. Accor' 
ding to Sam Savitt, Brown considered 
horses the epitome of grace and rhythm 
and selected them voluntarily. His 
powers of observation were paramount. 
He was able to put authority, feeling, 


. 





Paul Brown illustration for the month of February from his 1954 calendar, donated by Lynne 
Dole, former NSL librarian. 


and flesh'and'blood action into a subject 
without ever having been on a horse 
himself! 

Although Brown never attended for' 
mal art school, he made a life study of 
everything involving horses. “I did a lot 
of drawing in which horses were featured 
for various magazines after World War 
I,” he said. “I attended pcdo matches and 
races a great deal. 1 saw ten successive 
Grand Nationals in Liverpool, England, 
studied foot tracks in the dirt, holes in 
the fences, conformation, everything to 
see why horses do what they do.” 

He observed and asked questions un' 
til he was recognized as an authority 
himself. He attended so many horse 
shows that he became a sought'after 
designer of jumper courses. Year after 
year he designed the official program 
covers for all types of events such as the 
National Horse Show in Madison 
Square Garden and many of the promi' 
nent polo clubs and tournaments. He set 
the advertising themes for the prestigious 
Brooks Brothers clothiers, who today 
still use his drawings for Ghristmas 
cards. Many people saved the entire cob 
lection of Brooks Brothers ads done by 
Paul Brown. He loved what he did and 
once commented that it was never work 
for him, that he was paid to do what he 
loved most of all. 

Brown was chubby, bushy'haired 
and easy'going. He was open and 
generous with his time and talents, never 
refusing to assist aspiring artists and 
recommending them for commissions he 
was too busy to accept himself. 

Marilyn Newmark, a former student 
of Brown’s, remembers “My high school 
art teacher introduced me to Paul for I 
lived and breathed horses. Paul was 


always ready to instruct anyone in the 
art of drawing. When he saw my first 
work he literally tore my horses apart, 
and told me to come back for more when 
I had put my piece together again. It 
took over a year to recover from that 
blow, but when I went to Paul again it 
was with a determination to become a 
sculptress of horses . . . Paul opened 
doors for me that had taken him years to 
break through. We attended horse shows, 
race meets and polo games where he iH| 
troduced me to all the important people.” 

He was a social animal in his own 
sphere, choosing to work amidst visitors 
in his living room instead of alone in a 
studio. Brown could hold an interview 
or a casual conversation and continue to 
work without interruption. Sam Savitt 
related how he once continued a discuS' 
sion with Brown from the drawing board 
to the car, while Brown sped to an 
emergency as a volunteer fireman. 

Paul Brown’s art is alive, original and 
strong without presumption. Color is 
only an occasional adjunct playing a 
very secondary role to the use of the 
hard'edged line. His style has a 
calculated simplicity and casual ap' 
pearance, but is very carefully contrived 
and executed with much authority. He 
worked on transparencies, drawing carC' 
fully, retracing as he progressed. He prO' 
duced a unique and singular style of his 
own which has often been imitated. 
Brown always repeated these words of 
advice: “Be yourself, don’t copy, learn 
everything there is to know about yotr 
chosen field. Forget the imposing, fin' 
ished pieces until you’ve learned to draw 
your subject, be it pigs, pansies, or peo' 
pie.” 

He used his wonderful powers of 







observation, drew heavily upon his 
copious notes and studies and gratefully 
accepted the benefits of the camera. The 
rest was practice and care. His photO' 
graphic memory proved an invaluable 

5 set, enabling him to render images of 
specific moments sometimes years after 
they had taken place. 

Today those historical moments are 
often taken for granted, as is much of the 
past, but we still have Paul Brown’s uni¬ 
que legacy to breathe life into those 
special times. 

The above article by Kathleen Beer appeared 
in Washington Polo 1978. 

Horse History Books 

by Ellen B. Wells 

This past decade has been very 
rewarding for the history-minded horse¬ 
man—facsimiles of classic works, erudite 
publications of long lost texts, biblio¬ 
graphies, exhibition catalogs and a host 
of other stimulating original contribu¬ 
tions. This review describes a few of 
these new resources. It is not comprehen¬ 
sive, but suggests that wealth of newly 
published studies available. 

Basic reference books especially wel¬ 
come include several bibliographies. 
Eileen Loder compiled a wide-ranging 
Bibliography of the History and Organisa¬ 
tion of Horse Racing and Thoroughbred 
Breeding in Great Britain and Ireland 
(Books Published in Great Britain and 
Ireland 1565-1973) (London: J.A. Allen, 
1978), perhaps too wide ranging, and a 
bit oversubarranged, but comprehensive 
and well indexed. Myron J. Smith Jr. 
produced a survey of (mostly) American 
publications on horsemanship: Eques¬ 
trian Studies: The Salem College Guide to 
Sources in English, 1950-1980. (Metuchen, 
N.J.: Scarecrow Press, 1981). This is one 
of the few attempts to cite horse maga¬ 
zine articles and is very useful for even 
partly indexing them. The best breed 
bibliography is a catalog of holdings in 
two libraries, the Arabian Horse Trust 
Library, Westminster, Colorado and the 
W.K. Kellogg Arabian Horse Library, 
California State Polytechnic University, 
Pomona. The Arabian Horse Bibliography 
(Westminster: Arabian Horse Trust, 

S®®) was compiled by Ruth E. Boyd and 
Melissa J. Paul, and lists about 775 titles, 
including books, periodicals, stud books, 
selected magazine articles, and very 
selected fiction. It is annotated, and sym¬ 
bols show which of the two libraries have 


which titles listed. The bibliography is the 
most comprehensive ever for the Ara¬ 
bian. 

Probably the finest catalog of a 
private collection of works on horseman¬ 
ship was compiled by John B. Podeschi 
for the Paul Mellon Collection. Books on 
the Horse and Horsemanship: Riding, Hunt¬ 
ing, Breeding & Racing 1400-1941 (Lon¬ 
don: Tate Gallery for the Yale Center for 
British Art, 1981) describes 493 books, 
manuscripts and periodicals detail, fol¬ 
lowing the highest bibliographical stan¬ 
dards. The annotations concentrate on 
physical aspects of the works, describing 
the makeup of the works, contents, 
printing details, illustrations and bind¬ 
ings, with additional notes on such 
details as paper, previous ownership, er¬ 
rata slips, etc. The reproductions are well 
chosen and lavish. 

Two biographical references ap¬ 
peared which provide much basic infor¬ 
mation about horses and horsemen. Andre 
Monteilhet’s Les Maitres de VOeuvre 
Equestre (Paris: Odege, 1979) is an il¬ 
lustrated biographical dictionary of ma¬ 
jor time, from Xenophon to Podhajsky. 
It includes short bibliographies of books 
by and about them at the end of each ar¬ 
ticle. Jasper Nissen’s Pferde, Reiter, Fahrer, 
Zuchter: Namen und Daten von A-Z (Mun- 
chen: Mosaik Verlag, 1979) lists hun¬ 
dreds of people (riders, breeders, trainers), 
horses, institutions and organizations in 
a well illustrated dictionary arrange¬ 
ment, from antiquity to the present in 
short factual articles. 

Two general histories are notable. 
Canadian anthropologist Harold Bar¬ 
clay’s The Role of the Horse in Man’s 
Culture (London: J.A. Allen, 1980) is a 
very good summary of research on the 
horse as a major factor in human cul¬ 
tural history, with especially interesting 
considerations of the horse in agrarian 
and nomadic societies past and present. 
The bibliography is excellent. Daphne 
Machin Goodall’s A History of Horse 
Breeding (London: Robert Hale, 1977) is 
less logically arranged and is not well 
footnoted but rewards the diligent reader 
who can identify the sources used and 
appreciate the suggestive ideas and occa¬ 
sional insights that enliven it. 

The horse in antiquity is a topic 
fraught with difficulty (actually the same 
can be said of later periods as well). 
Fragmentary evidence from biological, 
archeological, artistic, architectural, and 
linguistic remains has been interpreted 
variously by many scholars. J. Spruytte’s 


Etudes Experimentales sur PAttelage (Paris: 
Crepin-Leblond, 1979, translated by 
Mary Littauer as Early Harness Systems: 
Experimental Studies, London: J.A. Allen, 
1983) is a valuable contribution. Taking 
the visual archeological evidence and 
reconstructing chariots and harness, 
Spruytte showed that these technologies 
were not as inefficient as had been be¬ 
lieved, and that a gradual transition 
could be possible to the medieval horse 
collar. At about the same time, Mary Lit¬ 
tauer and J.H. Crouwel published their 
magisterial Wheeled Vehicles and Ridden 
Animals in the Ancient Near East (Leiden: 
E.J. Brill, 1979), a summary and com¬ 
mentary on research into the history of 
the domestication and utilisation of the 
horse from the 4th millenium B.C. to the 
1st millenium B.C. It is very well docu¬ 
mented and is a milestone in horse 
history. 

Northern equestrian culture is con¬ 
sidered and summarized in Stuart Pig- 
gott’s The Earliest Wheeled Transport, 
From the Atlantic Coast to the Caspian Sea 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1983). 
The period from the 3rd millenium B.C. 
to the end of the Roman Empire is cover¬ 
ed. A recent favorable review concluded 
by stating, “. . . considering the vast 
number of the trees, the reader is left 
with a remarkably clear vision of the 
wood.” The broadest, latest survey of ar¬ 
cheological research, succinct, well 
documented, and well illustrated is by 
Augusto Azzaroli. His An Early History of 
Horsemanship (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1985) is 
unfortunately poorly translated from an 
Italian text and must be read painstak¬ 
ingly. The title actually should read “A 
History of Early Horsemanship.” 

The equestrian cultural history of 
the eastern Mediterranean, India and 
beyond has begun to receive more scholarly 
attention. It seems to have begun with 
the publication on Tibetan manuscript 
sources, Anne-Marie Blodeau’s Materiaux 
pour VEtude de PHippologie et VHippiatrie 
Tibetaines (Geneve: Librarie Droz, 1972). 
It was followed by a short but important 
pamphlet. Medieval Muslim Horseman¬ 
ship: A Fourteenth Century Arabic Cavalry 
Manual (London: British Library, 1979), 
by G. Rex Smith. Smith comments on a 
Xdamluk manual used by warriers who 
fought the Crusaders in the Middle East. 
The pamphlet is well illustrated, foot¬ 
noted and has a brief list of further 
readings. 

Mark Kretschmar reviewed studies 
of Islamic art and literature of the Seljuk 




Indians Gathering Wild Rice and Shooting Wild Fowl illustration in 1832 issue of American 
Turf Register and Sporting Magazine 


Turkish period, the 11th to 13th century 
in her doctoral dissertation, published as 
Pferd and Reiter im Orient (Hildesheim, 
New York: Olms Presse, 1980). This 
work considers forms of Arabic hip' 
pological writings, the culture of the 
horse, colors of horses, riding and train' 
ing, breeding and interprets aspects of 
the horse in Islamic art. It includes a fine 
bibliography and pertinent illustrations. 

Jean Deloche’s Le Cheval et son Har^ 
nachement dans VArt Indien (Lausanne: 
Caracole, 1987) is an overpriced short 
picture album full of suggestive illustra' 
tions and a skeletal bibliography, cover' 
ing artistic evidence of horse harness on 
the Indian subcontinent from the 3rd 
century A. D. Perhaps this book will 
stimulate more work on the horse in 
India. 

In recent years, British and French 
historians seem to have rediscovered the 
role of the horse in history from 
medieval times through the nineteenth 
century. A string of recent publications 
has come out in which manuscript 
sources have been exploited more than 
ever before. 

The formidable equestrian logistics 
of the invasion of England by William 
the Conquerer in 1066 were reviewed by 
Bernard S. Bachrach (‘^On the Origins of 
William the Conqueror’s Horse 
Transports, Technology & Culture^ v.26, 
#3, pp. 505'531, July 1985). He suggests 
that Bysantine shipping experts were 
used as designers and construction ad' 
visers for transports for William’s knights 
and fully tacked up warhorses. The use 
of horses in English farming, compared 
to oxen, from 1066 to 1500 has recently 
been the subject of a revised doctoral 
dissertation by John Langdon in his 
Horses, Oxen and Technological Innovation 


(Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1986). He links the transition from 
oxen for farming and transport to horses 
to the changes in harnessing and plough 
design, using information from the 
Doomsday Book (Britain’s first census) 
through demesne, religious and tax 
records of the period. 

Joan Thirsk gave a stimulating leC' 
ture on the economic, politic and social 
usages of horses in 11th and 17th century 
England which has been referred to in 
several historical work's since its publica' 
tion: Horses in Early Modern England: for 
Service, for Pleasure, for Power (Reading: 
University of Reading, 1978). It deserves 
a wide audience of readership. 

A wide'ranging view of the role of 
the horse in European culture is an eX' 
hibit catalog. Glorious Horsemen: 
Equestrian Art in Europe, 1500-1800 
(Springfield, Mass.: Museum of Fine 
Arts, 1981). While guest curator Laura 
Camins’ interpretation may not always 
find widespread support, she brought a 
formidable knowledge of Renaissance 
theatre and artistic currents to the sub' 
ject. The Museum’s catalog is a superbly 
documented and illustrated work. 

Among many works examining the 
horse in an artistic context, two others 
must be mentioned. The Horses of San 
Marco, Venice (Milano: Olivetti, 1977), 
was published for an exhibition on the 
occasion of the restoration of the four 
famous bronze horses which had graced 
the facade of the basilica of San Marco 
for so long. This scholarly study, most of 
which is devoted to questions of the 
origins of the statues, their chemical 
composition, their history of discovery 
and ownership, includes a brief essay by 
Augosto Azzaroli, “Hippological Obser' 
vations.” He discusses the possible 


breeds the horses could represent and in' 
terprets the bits of harness that survived 
on them. The essay is rather disappoint' 
ing given Azzaroli’s book mentioned 
above, but the rest of the catalog prO' 
vides much new information to mos' 
horsemen. The second beautifully 
designed and produced catalog concen' 
trates on Leonardo da Vinci: Drawings of 
Horses from the Royal Library at Windsor 
Castle (New York: Johnson Reprint Cor' 
poration, 1984). It includes many 
penetrating observations by Leonardo 
expert Carlo Pedretti (who published an 
essay in 1958 in his Studi Vinciani on the 
movements of horses in Leonardo’s 
work). 

Few studies of horse breeding have 
taken so much advantage of original 
manuscript and government documen' 
tary sources as Jacques Mulliez’ Les 
chevaux du Royaume: Histoire de VElevage 
et la Creation des Haras (Paris: Ar' 
thaud/Montalba, 1983). Mulliez shows 
that horse breeding in France in the 
17th ' 18th centuries was much less 
“rational” by today’s understanding 
than has been thought, and that local 
breeding practices, such as they were, 
persisted over long periods of time in 
spite of many governmental efforts tr| 
“impose” state stallions in remount pro'^ 
grams. Mulliez, a professor of history at 
the Sorbonne, avoids pitfalls of specula' 
tion and draws only on real documen' 
tary evidence, producing a fine and im' 
portant work. 

Another dissertation edited for 
publication includes much on horse 
breeding in 18th and 19th century 
England. Nicholas Russell’s Like Engend^ 
ring Like: Heredity and Animal Breeding in 
Early Modern England (Cambridge: Cam' 
bridge University Press, 1986) includes 
two chapters of special interest to 
horsemen: “The Horse: Breeding for 
War, Sport and Fashion,” and “Horse 
Breeding in the Eighteenth Century: 
Blood, Speed and Carriages.” Russell 
draws primarily on published sources, 
but widely, using works by horsemen 
and works on economics. 

A session at the 8th International 
Economic History Congress (Budapest, 
1982) was billed as “the first interna' 
tional symposium on horse history.” The 
papers from the symposium were pub 
lished in England, as Horses in European 
Economic History: a Preliminary Canter 
(Edited by F. M. Thompson and publish' 
ed by the British Agricultural History 
Society in 1983). Ten short but often 
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Moybridge^s Animals in Motion proved that 
a galloping horse in full stride had all four 
feet off the ground. 


pathbreaking papers were included, 
mostly on 19th century issues relating to 
the horse in agriculture and its economic 
impact in Britain, the Netherlands, 
Spain and Russia. 

Use of the horse as a laboring animal 
and its role in society, both agricultural 
and urban is uniquely dealth with by 
Bernadette Lizet’s Le Cheval dans la Vie 
Quotidienne (Paris: Berger-Levrault, 
1982). This excellent largeTormat paper^ 
back briefly surveys the origins of 
domestication, the horse from antiquity 
to the late 18th century, and concen^ 
trates on the 19th and 20th centuries. 
The text and illustrations (most not from 
the usual sources, and well chosen and 
reproduced) document the work and sub 
ferings of laboring horses as well as 
humane care also occasionally rendered. 
The footnotes and bibliography open 
new ground as well as cite well known 
European sources. 

Two British books discuss working 
horses on railways and in the canal 
system. The Long Haul: The Life and 
Times of the Railway Horse (London: ]. A. 
Allen, 1985) documents the use of 
horsepower in the British rail system 


from the late 18th century until the 
1960’s. It is welhillustrated and includes a 
brief bibliography. Donald Smith’s The 
Horse on the Cut (Cambridge: Patrick 
Stephens, 1982) describes canal life and 
its pre-steam power, the horse, from the 
18th to 20th century, illustrated with 
maps, drawings, and photographs. Both 
books document the way of life of many 
urban working horses until recent 
decades. 

Extant Horse Furniture in North 
America and London (New York: Vantage 
Press, 1984) is a bit misleading in its title. 
P. M. Sutton-Goold started her work 
searching for examples of “horse-blocks 
and relating horse furniture” in England, 
and later took advantage of a trip to the 
American midwest to note similar sur¬ 
vivals in the United States. It is uneven 
and the illustrations of varied quality. 
There is no bibliography. However, 
many hitching posts, mounting blocks 
and related equine paraphernalia are 
noted and the work could serve as a 
minor reference source for antiquarians. 

Breed histories are always coming 
out, and often suffer from concentration 
on seemingly unique characteristics of 


the breed, and from a parochialism that 
renders the works less histories than 
commercial messages. This said, readers 
can glean from the often inflated prose 
nuggets of real history, new tidbits that 
may stimulate new interpretations. An 
example is Sylvia Loch’s The Royal Horse 
of Europe: The Story of the Andalusian and 
Lusitano (London: J. A. Allen, 1986), a 
sumptuously produced and illustrated 
history of Spanish and Portuguese 
horses. The author’s tendency to at¬ 
tribute quality in any European horse 
breed to Iberian origins skews her inter¬ 
pretation of history, but there are 
valuable discussions of horse history in 
the Iberian peninsula as well. A good 
bibliography graces this book. 

One would think that everyting has 
been published about the Lipizzaners by 
now, but Hans-Heinrich Isenbart and 
Emil M. Buhrer have produced The Im¬ 
perial Horse: The Saga of the Lipizzaners 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1986). It 
does include much of the usual pre¬ 
viously and often published material, but 
valuable new information is covered on 
the history and fates of the Lipizzaner 
studs in Eastern Europe, former parts of 
the Austro-Hungarian empire. 


Mrs. Wells is Chief of Special Collections, Diebner Library of the 
Smithsonian Institution, a Member ofNSL and a long time ^Jriend^^ 
of the library. 
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Please enroll me as a member of 

THE FRIENDS OF THE NATIONAL SPORTING LIBRARY, INC. 
in the class checked below. 


My check for_ 

□ Life Member. 

□ Sponsor. 

□ Sustaining Member 

□ Member. 


dollars is enclosed. 

.$500.00 

.$100.00 

.$ 50.00 

.$ 15.00 


Name _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Donations of books as well as cash are acceptable for membership. 

All gifts, both books and cash, are tax deductible. 

Make checks payable to: National Sporting Library, P.O. Box 1335 
Middleburg, Virginia 22117 







Duplicate Books For Sale 


The list of duplicate books for sale to ‘Friends of NSL’ is included in the newsletter so that all the Library's supporters will have 
an opportunity to purchase additions for their own collections or to share with others who enjoy the literature of sport. The books 
/ill be sold to the highest bid over the minimum listed below. Please send your written bids before Mar. 18, 1988. Call with any ques' 
cions about condition of the books or for a more complete description. If you are not satisfied with a purchase, you may return it 
within 10 days for a refund. After the close of the bidding, you will be informed of the amount due to the Library and upon receipt 
of your check the books will be shipped postage C.O.D., to you via UPS. We encourage you to participate in the Library’s sale as the 
proceeds are used to purchase additional important titles for the collection and to meet operating expenses. 


ACKERMANNS ANNUAL EXHIBITION CATALOG 

Oct. 1971 ..5.00 

Adams LAMENESS IN HORSES 3rd ed 1987 (pb) 
...2.00 

ALBERTINA PFERD UNO REITER (Exhibition 

Catalog 1972 ) .5.00 

Albrecht DOGMES DE L’ART EQUESTRE (pb) 1985 
.2.00 

Aldin RATCATCHER TO SCARLET 1932 2nd ed 
.15.00 

Aiken (ilius) LIFE OF A SPORTSMAN BY NIMROD 

1914 . 45.00 

AMERICAN FOXHOUND CLUB CALENDAR 1972 

.1.00 

AMERICAN FOXHOUND CLUB HUNTING THE 

FOX 1971.1.00 

AMERICAN HORSE COUNCIL TAX TIPS FOR 

HORSE OWNERS 1987.2.00 

AMERCIAN HORSE SHOWS ASSN. RULE BOOK: 
1940, 45, 79 OFFICIAL HORSE SHOW RECORD; 

1934,36,38.@ 5.00 

AMERICAN SPORTSMAN Vol. I #4.17.50 

AMERICAN STUD BOOK Vol. I-X (26 volumes) 

beautiful matching bindings.500.00 

AMERICAN TURF REGISTER AND RACING 

CALENDAR Vol. I-IX (1829-40).1,000.00 

Anderson TOMORROW’S CHAMPION.5.00 

Axe HORSE/TREATMENT IN HEALTH & DISEASE 

Vol. IX.5.00 

Bagnold NATIONAL VELVET 1935.2.00 

lAILY’S HUNTING DIRECTORY, DIARY & MAPS: 
1910-11; 1924-25; 1927-28; 1929-30; 1935-36; 

1939-49; 1949-50; 1953-54; 1954-55 .@ 2.00 

1930-31.10.00 

Balch BOOK OF HORSES (pb) 1958.2.00 

Barton NIMROD’S CONDITION OF HUNTERS 

1908.10.00 

Becher SCHULUNG FOR GEBRAUCHSREITEN 

UNDTURNIER SPORT 1980 (pb).2.00 

Beckwith STEP AND GO TOGETHER (pb) 1974 2.00 
Bell FOXIANA 1929 (plates by G.D. Armour) . 45.00 
Bellamy HYDE PARK FOR HORSEMANSHIP 1975 

.5.00 

Berkeley REMINISCENCES OF A HUNTSMAN 
1897 (Leech & Jalland color ilius.; cover poor, 

contents v.g.).25.00 

Blandinger PSYCHOLOGIE UND 
VERHALTENSWEiSEN DES PFERDES 19805.00 
Blandinger GESUNDHEITSPFLEGE UND ERSTE 

HILFE FUR DAS PFERDES 1980.5.00 

BLOOD HORSE THOROUGHBRED BROODMARE 


RECORDS 1960-70 (state wants; inquire specific 

dates). @ 7.50 

Blumberg HORSELOVER’S HANDBOOK 1984 (pb) 
.2.00 

Brahms TRAINING YOUR PUPPY 1981 (pb)... 2.00 
BRITISH HORSE SOCIETY MOUNTED GAMES & 

GYMKHANAS 1962.... .. 2.00 

BRITISH HORSE PONY CLUB HORSEMANSHIP 

MANUAL 1954. . ..2.00 

Brock STABLECRAFT1949.5.00 

Brooke HORSE SENSE & HORSEMANSHIP 

TODAY 1931. 5.00 
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1913 .. 5.00 

HORSEMEN ALL 1938.5.00 

Bruce HORSE BREEDER’S GUIDE AND HAND¬ 
BOOK 1883. 50.00 
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mYH MAWR HOUND SHOW CALENDAR 1955 

.....1.00 

Buck HORSE RACE BETTING (pb) 1971 ..2.00 

Burn HORSELESS RIDER 1979. 5.00 

Burton A PONY’S TALE/YEAR IN THE LIFE 1987 

....'... 5.00 

CANADIAN HORSE CLUB MANUAL OF 
STABLEMANAGEMENT(pb)1976. ........1.00 

CARRIAGES AT THE SHELBURNE MUSEUM 1956 
(pb). 5.00 


Chamberlin RIDING & SCHOOLING HORSES 1934 

.7.50 

Chew MAN O’WAR (American Heritage Ap. 1971) 

.5.00 

CHRONICLE OF THE HORSE ANNUAL HUNT 


ROSTER 1974, ’76.1.00 

CHRISTIE’S CATALOG 1981,1982.2.00 

Clapham FOXHUNTING ON THE LAKELAND 

FELLS 1920.10.00 

CLARK, STERLING & FRANCINE ART INSTITUTE, 

LIST OF PAINTINGS 1972 . 10.00 

Clarke GALLANT HORSES 1938.5.00 

Codrington KNOW YOUR HORSE 1958 . 3.00 

Cooper HOW TO GET MORE DONE IN LESS TIME 

1971 ..2.00 

“Crascredo” HORSE SENSE & SENSIBILITY 1926 
(Lionel Edwards ilius.).10.00 


Curzon BLUE RIBBON OF THE TURF 1890 .. 40.00 
Darlington FOXHUNTING IN DELAWARE 
CO./ROSE TREE FOXHUNTING CLUB 1901 

.125.00 

DEGAS’ RACING WORLD 1968.10.00 

“The Druid’’ SILK & SCARLET 1859 (loose back, 
poorcond.) SCOTT & SEABRIGHT 1862 ... 20.00 

Edwards SADDLERY 1975.5.00 

Eliot PORTRAIT OF A SPORT/STEEPLECHASING 

ING.B.&U.S.1957.5.00 

Ensminger HORSES & HORSEMANSHIP 1963 5.00 

Estes AMERICAN RACE HORSES 1956.7.50 

Evans HANOVER 1976.7.50 

Farley HOW TO STAY OUT OF TROUBLE WITH 

YOUR HORSE 1981.:.7.50 

Fawcett ELEMENTS OF HORSEMANSHIP 1932 

.5.00 

Fillis BREAKING & RIDING 1969.5.00 

Foote THE LOOK OF EAGLES 1936 (d.j.) .... 25.00 

Gilbey HARNESS HORSE (c.1 1898).35.00 

(c.2 1976 reprint)... 7.50 
Goldschmidt BRIDLE WISE 1927 (Lionel Edwards 

ilius.; 1949 reprint).10.00; 7.50 

FELLOWSHIP OF THE HORSE 1930 (Simpson 

ilius.).10.00 

Goodall PFERDE DER WELT 1980.5.00 

Grand SILVER HORN 1937.20.00 

Gray GALLOPS I & II 1903-07 and MR. CARTERET 

1910 (spine damaged).25.00 

GALLOPS I 1898, 1904, 1907; GALLOPS II 

1903 .@ 10.00 

GREEN, RICHARD CATALOG OF SPORTING ART 

1969 & 1976 & 1979.1.00 

Greene THE LAW AND YOUR HORSE (pb) 1975 

.. 1.00 

Gregory OWNING A HORSE 1977.5.00 

Griffith HOW TO LIVE WITH A HORSE 1967 .. 5.00 
Griswold SPORT ON LAND AND WATER Vol. I & 11 

1913 &’15.50.00 

Harrison RIDING: A GUIDE FOR BEGINNERS 1949 

.5.00 

Hayes RIDING & HUNTING 1901.5.00 

STABLE MANAGEMENT & EXERCISE 1900 

.5.00 

Henriquet A LA RECHERCHE DE L’EQUITATION 

1968(pb).2.00 

Herman FAMILY HORSE 1959.2.00 

Hervey AMERICAN RACE HORSES (inquire for 

specific years; have almost all).@ 30.00 

RACING IN AMERICA 4 volumes (Hervey, 

Vosburgh, Kelley).600.00 

Higginson HUNTS OF THE U.S. AND CANADA 

1/500 1908.75.00 

Hildreth SPELL OF THE TURF 1926.7.00 

Hinton SHOWING YOUR HORSE 1946.5.00 

Hirschel & Adler Galleries Exhib. Catalog 

AMERICAN ART 1727-1947.5.00 

HiSTORIA MEDICINEA VETERNARIAE 1982 Index 

Issue.2.00 

HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF RACING IN THE 
UNITED STATES (Lyman Weeks editor) (some 
pages loose).60.00 


Hitchcock SADDLE UP 1935.5.00 

TO HORSE 1948... 5.00 

HORSEMAN’S YEAR: 1948-9; ’50-51; ’53; ’57 (ilius. 
Munnings, Edwards, Biegel; excellent articles 

& photos).@ 5.00 

HORSES IN TRAINING: 

1903;4;5;28;33;34;35;36;37;38;39;40;41;42. @ 5.00 
HUNTER IMPROVEMENT & NATIONAL LIGHT 
HORSE BREEDING SOC. STUD BOOK: Volumes 

ll,V,VI,VII,IX,XII.@ 10.00 

HUNTING AND RACING EXH. AT THE 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 1939 ...... 5.00 

Jankovich THEY RODE INTO EUROPE 1971 .. 7.50 

Jepsen COACH HORSE 1977 . 5.00 

IRISH HORSE: 20 misc. volumes 1945-64 . . @ 5;00 
JOCKEY CLUB RULES OF RACING 1903... . 25.00 
JOHNSON GALLERY EXH. OF SPORT & THE 

HORSE 1969.5.00 

Jones PRACTICAL WESTERN TRAINING 19795.00 

Keene FULL TILT Derrydale 1938 #106.65.00 

KENNEL CLUB STUD BKS 1974-6 (3 vol.). . . @ 5.00 
Keylock’s DAMS OF WINNERS/FLAT RACES/GB 

& Ire 1957-59 . 5.00 

KING & QUEEN prvt print c.1921 (Lou Dillon “first 

2 minute trotter’’).45.00 

Klimke CAVALETTI (pb) German text 1966 & 

French text 1975 (2 copies).2.00 

Kournakoff SCHOOL FOR RIDING 1938.5.00 

Lawrence COMPLETE FARRIER c.1816 (needs 

rebinding).100.00 

Lawrence DIRECTORY OF THE BRITISH TURF 

1961.5.00 

Leech PICTURES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER 

FROM PUNCH n.d.75.00 

LEXINGTON 1978 (three-day eventing).5.00 

Lewis RIDING THE BALANCED SEAT 1939 . . . 2.50 
Livingston-Learmouth FAMOUS WINNERS OF 

THE BRITISH TURF 1949-55.15.00 

Lyon “IN MY OPINION’’ 1928 (ilius. by Munnings, 

Snaffles & Edwards; Rouch photo.).15.00 

Marchal 235 JEUX EQUESTRES1981 (pb) .... 2.00 
Masefield REYNARD THE FOX OR THE GHOST 

HEATH RUN 1920.10.00 

MASON’S FARRIER 1858 (last ed) covers & pages 
1-39 missing, c#2 covers & pages 1-26 missing 

(will supply xerox of missing pages).15.00 

McCartney STORY OF A GREAT HORSE, 

CRESCEUS 2:02X4 1902.25.00 

MFHA ROSTER OF HUNTS OF AMERICA 1937-38; 

1938-39.2.00 

FOXHOUND KENNEL STUD BOOK Vol. V & VI 

.@ 10.00 

McTaggart MOUNT AND MAN Lionel Edwards 

ilius.7.50 

FROM COLONEL TO SUBALTERN ’’ 

.7.50 

HANDBOOK FOR HORSE OWNERS ’’ 


. 7.50 

HINTS ON HORSEMAN¬ 
SHIP’’. ..7.50 

MEADOW BROOK CLUB 1951..25.00 

Meagher BEATING MUSCLE INJURIES FOR 

HORSES 1985..5.00 

RED FOXES OF MICHIGAN 1956.2.00 


Miller FIFTY YEARS OF SPORT 1920 (polo, etc.) 

. 25.00 

Miller RACING COMMISSIONER’S MANUAL 1966 

...2.00 

Mitchell THE QUEEN’S HORSES 1956.2.00 

Montfort 100 PONEY CLUBS EN EUROPE 1980 

(pb)...1.00 

Mordaunt ANNALS OF THE WARWICKSHIRE 

HUNT 1795-1895 1896..50.00 

Munroe GRAND NATIONAL 1839-1930 (2 copies) 

.....@ 15.00 

Museler RIDING LOGIC 1957.5.00 

Mutch MUTCH ABOUT HORSES 1978 (cartoons) 

.. 5.00 

Muybridge ANIMALS IN MOTION reprint 1957 
...10.00 





























































































































MYOPIA RACES AND RIDERS 1931.5.00 

Nevil! OLD SPORTING PRINTS 1908 (Connoisseur 

Extra Number front cover loose).25.00 

NEW YORK STATE RACING COMMISSION 

REPORT 1971.2.00 

Nye CHAMPIONS OF THE QUARTER TRACKS 

1950.2.00 

YOUR WESTERN HORSE (pb).2.00 

Oliveria REFLEXIONS SUR L’ART EQUESTRE 

1981 (pb).. 5.00 

SOUVENIRS D’UN ECUYER PORTUGAIS 

1982 (pb). 5.00 

OLYMPIC BOOK, 1976 U.S.10.00 

Osbaldeston SQUIRE OSBALDESTON, HIS 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY 1926...25.00 

Palmer NAMES IN PEDIGREES 1939.15.00 

Pervier HORSEMANSHIP: BASICS FOR BEGIN¬ 
NERS/INTERMEDIATE RIDERS/ADVANCED 

RIDERS 1984 (pb) 3 volumes ...5.00 

PICK’S ANNUAL RACING CALENDAR 1820.25.00 

Pinch HAPPY HORSEMANSHIP 1966 . 5.00 

Pittinger RESCHOOLING THE THOROUGHBRED 

1977.5.00 

POLO ASSN. (U.S.) YEAR BOOK 1923.20.00 

POND’S SPORTING KALENDAR (became 
Weatherby’s) 1751-1787 (1772 missing; full 
leather, some covers loose; good for age) 600.00 
RACING AT HOME AND ABROAD: BRITISH FLAT 
RACING & BREEDING 1923 (full leather).. 50.00 
Reeve FOXHUNTING FORMALITIES 1929 (issued 


by The Sportsman).25.00 

RACING FORM (American) 1940-50s.@ 5.00 

Rendei HORSE BOOK (pb) 1953 . 2.00 

Reynolds WORLD OF HORSE 1937 (2). 2.00 

Roberts HORSE CONTROL: RIDER; YOUNG 
HORSE; REMINISCENCES 1980-85 (all signed) 

.@ 10.00 

Rooks LIGHT HORSES 1946.5.00 

Rose MARYLAND HUNT CUP 1931 (“1st regular 
edition,” Gordon Ross illus., fold-out map of 

course).20.00 

THE ROYAL MEWS n.d. (coaching & the Queen’s 

horses).10.00 

Ruhemann CLEANING PAINTINGS 1968.5.00 

Russell IF YOU LIKE HORSES 1932.2.00 

Santini FORWARD IMPULSE 1936 (Paul Brown 

illus., #588/950, polo & side-saddle).30.00 

“Scrutator” HORSE & HOUNDS 1855.25.00 

Self HORSEMAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 1946 (2). 5.00 

IRISH ADVENTURE 1954.5.00 

HORSES.5.00 


TREASURY OF HORSE STORIES 1945 ... 5.00 
Seunig ESSENCE OF HORSEMANSHIP 1986 

(reprint).5.00 

Sewell BLACK BEAUTY 1944(Seaton Illus.).. .3.00 

BLACK BEAUTY n.d.2.00 

Simpson HORSE PORTRAITURE (LOC copy; front 

cover loose) 1867.30.00 

Smith THE CHAMPION 1987.5.00 

Smith HORSE IN THE WEST PICTURE HISTORY 

1969.5.00 

Smith SPORTING TOUR Vol. I & II.75.00 

SONGS OF THE FELL PACKS n.d. (pb).. .2.00 


SPORTING MAGAZINE OR MONTHLY CALEN¬ 
DAR publ. by J. Wheble, London Vol. 2, 1793 to 
Vol. 48, 1815. 37 volumes. (Complete from Vol. 
25-41. Matching bindings of marbled boards, 
half leather. Some covers/spines loose. Con¬ 
tents & plates seem to be complete).900.00 

Sparrow GEORGE STUBBS & BEN MARSHALL 

1929(4 pi. in color; 82 half-tones).100.00 

Sotheby’s IMPORTANT SPORTING PAINTINGS & 

PRINTS SALE 1985.5.00 

Stackpole GARRYOWEN 1909 . 10.00 

STEEPLECHASING IN AMERICA 1953-1970; 1972 

(19 vol.).@ 10.00 

Stepperger-Raila DAS JUGEND-REITER- 
ABZEICHEN UND DER REITERPAB 1980. . .5.00 

Stong HORSE & AMERICANS.10.00 

SUFFOLK MUSEUM CATALOGUE OF VEHICLES 

1954.5.00 

Summerhays ENCYCLOPEDIA HORSEMEN 1959 

& ’70(2 copies).@ 5.00 

PROBLEM HORSE 1959 John Board Illus. 

(with d.].)(#2 pb).2.00 

SHOW JUMPERS.5.00 

ELEMENTS OF RIDING 1948.5.00 

Surtees HUNTING TOURS OF SURTEES 192715.00 

Swales DRIVING AS I FOUND IT 1891 . 25.00 

Tesio BREEDING THE RACEHORSE 1958 .... 5.00 
Thormanby KINGS OF THE TURF n.d. 3rd ed. 10.00 
THOROUGHBRED BROODMARE RECORDS 

(numerous dates; inquire).@ 5.00 

Timmis RIDING & SCHOOLING n.d.5.00 

Tongue RECORDS OF THE CHASE 1877 (spine 

loose but with book).,.7.00 

Trew ACCOUTREMENTS OF THE RIDING HORSE 

1951 (d.j.).50.00 

TROUT FLIES/HOWTOTIETHEM 1954.5.00 

Turner IT’S A GREAT DAY (juvenile story of fox¬ 
hunt in Colonial Virginia, pb) 1983.2.00 

Underwood CALL ME HORSE 1946.5.00 


USDA DISEASES OF THE HORSE 1923.5.00 

KEEPING LIVESTOCK HEALTHY 1942. . .5.00 
VanSinderen OUR HIGHEST PURPOSE 1960 . 2.00 
Vickers A PLEA FOR SANITY IN HORSEBACK 

RACING 1962 . 5.00 

Vischer HORSE & HORSEMAN 1967.5.00 

Waldron ENCY. OF DRIVING 1974 (as new in d.i 

. 15A 

Wall BREEDING THOROUGHBREDS 1946 .. 10.00 
A HORSEMAN’S HANDBOOK OF PRAC¬ 
TICAL BREEDING 1945 . 10.00 

Wallace’s INDEX-DIGEST AMERICAN TROTTING 

REGISTER 1892. 100.00 

Watjen DAS DRESSURREITEN (signed by author 

1961).10.00 

Weatherby GENERAL STUD BOOK Vol. IV 1836 

. 50.00 

Weir BADMINTON LIBRARY RIDING/POLO 1891 

(2).@ 35.00 

Welcome CHELTENHAM GOLD CUP 1957 .. . 5.00 
Westbrook TRAIL HORSE AND TRAIL RIDING 

1971.5.00 

Widmer AMERICAN QUARTER HORSE 1959 (d.j.) 

. 5.00 

PRACTICAL HORSE BREEDING & TRAINING 

1942.5.00 

Wiesner FAHREN UND REITEN IN ALTEUROPA 

UND IN ALTEN ORIENT 1971 (pb).2.00 

Whyte-Melville BLACK BUT COMELY/BONES & 
I/BROOKES OF BRIDLEMERE “new edition” 
n.d., matching half leather, marbled boards, 
papers and edges; spine loose, bookplates50.00 

RIDING RECOLLECTIONS.555555.00 

Winn DOWN THE STRETCH (Matt Winn 

biography) 1944 & 1945 (2 copies).5.00 

Wrensch HORSES IN SPORT 1937.7.00 

Wright LEARNING TO RIDE, HUNT & SHOW (2) 

.@ 5.00 

Wynmalen DRESSAGE, A STUDY 1952 . 5.00 

Wyman WILD HORSE OF THE WEST 1963 (pb) 2.00 
YALE CENTER FOR BRITISH ART/PURSUIT OF 
HAPPINESS (Exhibition from Paul Mellon Coll.) 
1977.5.00 


NATIONAL SPORTING LIBRARY 
P,0. Box 1335 
Middleburg, Virginia 22117 


Please enter my bid for the following: 

Author Title 


Amount 


Return by March 18, 1988 

Name ___ 

Address __ 
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